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INTRODUCTION 

We  live  in  a  world  of  change.  Just  think  of 
some  changes  in  our  brief  lifetime.'  jjet  air  travel,  mi- 
racle drugs,  frozen  foods,  probing  space  and  not  least 
vernacular  in  theliturgy  of  the  Church. 

Catechetics  is  also  undergoing  rapid  changes,  or 
better  still  rapid  developments.  Yfet  from  the  recent  studies 
coming  forth  out  of  liturgy  and  the  bible  it  is  not  so  much 
a  development  as  a  restoration.  A  return  to  what  was  in 
the  beginning. 

The  newest  approach  is  the  Kerygmatic  renewal. 
The  Kerygma,  or  message,  was  thfet  the  first  announcement 
of  Christ's  teaching  to  unbelievers  by  the  Apostles;  it  was 
good  news  of  slafvation  that  was  preached  with  joy  and  wit- 
nessed even  to  the  shedding  of  their  blood.  The  original 
nucleus  of  the  Christian  message,  the  mystery  of  Christ, 
is  found  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul  and  in  the  sermons 
recounted  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  It  contained  the 
essentials  of  the  story  of  God's  dealing  with  man,  of  His 
creative  act  of  love,  of  the  mission  of  Jesus  Christ,  God's 
Son,  His  mistical  Body  which  is  the  Church,  of  the  sacra- 
ments giving  the  divine  life  of  grace  to  men,  and  finally 
it  summoned  men  to  respond  to  God's  love  in  terms  of  loving 
and  loyal  obedience  to  His  laws  and  precepts.  The  fruit 
of  the  Kerygma  was  joy  and  the  acceptance  of  the  teach- 
ings of  Christ,  especially  of  the  great  commandment  to  love 


one  another  as  brothers  in  one  communion  of  worship  and 
prayer. 

In  this  new  approach  to  catechetics,  stress  is 
placed  in  the  importance  of  the  Bible  and  Liturgy  not  only 
as  a  means  of  teaching  doctrine,  but  also  of  showing  and 
enshrining  its  abstract  and  essential  truths  and  precepts. 

My  aim  is  to  show  not  only  fcthe  progress  of  cate- 
chetics down  through  the  centuries,  the  essence  of  liturgy 
and  its  importance  in  our  lives  and  our  teaching,  but  to 
show  that  catechetics  must  include  liturgy  since  it  is  the 
living  worship  of  God.  It  is  only  in  thfes  way  that  we  will 
achieve  any  transformation  in  the  lives  of  men  and  the 
world  around  them. 

Liturgy  is  not  to  be  thought  of  as  a  catechetical 
aid  but  on  the  contrary  catechism  is  to  be  at  the  service 
of  Christian  worship. 
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CHAPTER  I 

HISTORY  OF  CATECHETIGS. 

We  might  begin  by  saying  that  Jesus  was  the  first  teach- 
er of  catechetics.  He  went  about  Palestine  preaching,  teach- 
ing and  bringing  the  truth  to  men.  That  is  the  beginning. 
He  was  teaching  the  people  of  Palestine,  and  all  of  us  as 
well,  all  about  Himself.   It  is  impossible  to  divorce  His 
teaching  from  His  person. 

The  basis  of  His  teaching  was  the  g4ad  tidings  of  sal- 
vation. The  good  news  was  not  really  something  new,  but  "the 
Sovereign  Majesty  of  God  intervening  in  the  person  of  Christ 
and  the  grace  and  love  of  God  manifesting  itself  in  Him. "(l) 

The  commandment  to  Love  is  no^new.  What  is  new  is  the 
full  revelation  of  the  nature  of  love  as  a  summary  of  the  law. 
"A  new  commandment  I  give  you,  that  you  love  one  another;  that 
as  I  have  loved  you,  you  also  love  one  another.  "(2<) 

The  Gospel  preaching  of  the  Saviour  is  the  announce- 
ment of  the  divine  message  of  salvation  and  the  summons  in 
an  actual  concrete  situation.  Prom  His  preaching  shines 
forth  His  person,  His  love,  the  grace  of  following  in  His 
footsteps  "the  truth  and  the  life. "(3) 

The  teachings  of  the  Apostles  re-echoes  the  glad  ti- 
dings of  Jesus.  Their  message  is  that  of  Jesus,  it  is  an 
urgent,  imperative  of  divine  love.   "The  love  of  Christ  im- 
pels us"  (4)  The  simple  message  of  the  Apostles  is  the  teach- 
ing of  their  Master,  His  life  and  the  new  life  of  grace  gi- 
ven us  in  and  through  Jesus.  They  preach  the  word,  all  that 


they  have  seen  and  heard.  They  proclaim  the  kingdom  of  God 
which  is  in  our  midst.  The  early  Christians  accepted  this 
and  lived  with  profound  love  for  the  crucified  Savior  Who 
had  risen.  The  new  Christians  awaited  the  second  coming 
of  Christ  to  judge  all  men. 

When  this  new  teaching  and  culture  spread  about, 
problems  arose  and  clamored  for  a  solution.  The  Apost/aLs 
studied  the  problems  theoretically  and  in  principle.  They 
took  up  the  question  of  the  relation  between  the  Old  and 
New  law,  the  Old  testament  as  contrasted  with  the  new  law 
of  grace  in  Christ.  (5)   Paul  shows  the  relation  existing 
between  the  law  of  nature  given  to  all  men,  and  the  law  re- 
vealed in  the  Old  covenant  and  in  Christ.  (6)  The  laws  re- 
gardtng  the  ritual  law  and  the  solution  of  the  various 


particular  problems  in  the  light  of  the  new  law  of  love.  (7) 
The  solving  of  the  Christians  relation  to  the  State  and  cl- 
V    vll  authority  is  found  in  Paul.  (8) 

Thus  we  see  that  the  Apostles  not  only  taught  Christ 
crucified  and  risen  from  the  dead,  all  that  they  had  heard 
and  seen,  but  also  applfeed  these  teachings  to  every  day  li- 
ving. Once  the  sermon  had  been  accepted  with  faith,  once 
they  believed  in  the  divinity  of  Christ,  baptism  would 
follow  at  once.  (9)  To  the  Gentiles,  however,  the  doc- 
trine of  0we  God,  the  futility  of  polytheism  and  Christ- 
ian  moral  law  had  to  be  preached  and  accepted  by  them.  (10) 

At  the  end  of  the  second  century  we  see  special  cate- 
chists.  Baptism  was  administered  at  Easter  (11)  making  the 


liturgy  and  catechesis  mutually  complementary.  Baptism 
as  a  participation  in  the  resurrection  of  Christ  was  made 
visual.  This  is  the  beginning  of  the  oatechumenate. 

In  the  early  period  of  the  Catechumenate  it  began 
with  a  vigorous  examination  to  determine  whether  their 
way  of  life  was  compatible  with  the  Christian  moral  law. 
It  was  a  period  of  probation  and  a  period  devoted  to  the 
teaching  of  Christian  doctrine.  All  lessons  were  termi- 
nated wtth  prayer  and  the  imposition  of  hands.  The  sub- 
ject matter  of  these  instructions  included  the  books  of 
Esther,  Judith,  Tobias  and  the  Sapiental  Books  as  bibli- 
cal text  to  illustrate  Christian  conduct.  (12)  At  the  end 
of  three  years  another  examination  was  helj.  This  con- 
centrated less  on  knowledge  but  more  on  the  conduct  of 
life.  The  instruction  culminated  in  the  handing  over  of 
the  Apostles  Creed,  which  the  candidate  had  to  recite  be- 
fore he  received  baptism. 

In  the  later  period  of  the  Catechumenate  (fourth  and 
fifth  centuries)  people  delayed  Baptism.  This  was  a  time 
of  severe  penitential  discipline.  So  if  the  person  baptized 
had  it  done  early,  and  then  committed  grave  stm   they  could 
receive  forgiveness  only  by  undergoing  long  andhard  pu- 
blic penance.  Many  thus  deferr3d  baptism  until  adulthood. 
Examples  of  this  wuul-d-be  Ambrose,  Augustine,  Chrysostom 
and  many  others. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  there  was  added  to  the 
first  examination  a  period  of  Catechesis  which  was  design- 


ed  to  give  a  survey  of  the  content  of  Christian  doctrine 
of  salvation.  After  this  the  catechist  was  supposed  to 
present  the  entire  doctrine  of  salvation  from  the  fall 
of  our  first  parents  down  to  the  last  Judgment.  It  was 
hoped  that  by  this  process  the  candidate  would  he  led 
from  faith  to  hope  and  from  hope  to  love. 

The  Catecheiis  of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  delivered  about 
the  year  3^8,  gives  a  fine  example  of  the  teaching  process. 
After  an  introduction  the  first  five  catecheses  treat  of 
£in,  baptism  and  faith  in  that  order.  The  others  deal 

with  the  Creed. 

In  other  areas  these  catecheses  customarily  tried 
first  to  explain  the  history  of  .Salvation  and  only  in  the 
final  catecheses  to  present  the  creed.  (13)  Both  the  Creed 
and  the  Lord's  Prayer  were  subject  to  strict  discipline  and 
could  only  be  communicated  orally  and  had  to  be  learned  by 
heart  by  the  catechumen.  To  this  was  joined  a  symbolic  im- 
parting of  the  Pour  Gospels.  This  catechesis  was  turned 
into  a  solemn  ceremony  held  at  the  assembly  on  Sunday. 
Thus  we  see  a  fusing  of  catechesis  and  liturgy. 

Beginning  at  the  sixth  century  and  onward  the  cate- 
chumenate  declined.  Preparation  lasting  only  a  few  weeks 
was  thought  sufficient,  after  which  whole  tribes  were  bap- 
tized. The  subsequent  education  was  left  to  the  community 
under  the  tutelage  of  the  Church. 

To  sum  up  the  catechumenate  period  we  might  say  that 
the  early  Christians  were  not  satisfied  with  simply  pur- 


veylng  knowledge,  but  they  sought  primarily  to  form  true 
Christians;  for  this  reason  they  required  a  long  period 
of  probation,  examination  and  prayer. 

Secondly,  the  teaching^iad  to  be  comprehensive.  Yet 
they  demanded  little  in  the  way  of  memory  learning. 

Thirdly  Catechesis  was  closely  linked  to  the  lit- 
urgy. Easter  was  the  time  for  baptism,  assistance  at  the 
Mass  of  the  Catechumens  was  demanded,  special  celebrations 
were  held  in  the  course  of  religious  training.  An  active 
participation  in  the  liturgy  was  the  most  desirable  way 
the  Christian  and  the  Christian  community  were  able  to 
acquire  the  necessary  religiaus  knowledge.  The  liturgy 
was  the  continuation  of  Catechesis  and  a  substitute  for 
those  who  had  already  been  baptized  as  infants.  For  the 
children  the  parents  were  the  catechists. 

In  the  middle  ages  there  was  no  regular  ecclesias- 
tical catechesis  for  children.  Even  the  type  for  the  ca- 
techumenate  for  adults  had  disappeared.  Even  /the  litur- 
gy became  increasingly  strange  both  in  its  form  and  in 

its  language.   Parents  were  urged  to  Instruct  their  child- 
ren in  the  mysteries  of  the  faith. 

In  the  Carolingian  period  legislation  attempted 
to  set  up  a  school  system  which,  it  was  hoped,  would  serve 
as  an  active  agent  in  the  religious  training  of  youth.  In 
this  manner  religious  instruction  was  made  possible  for  a 
sAmall  section  of  the  youth.  Over  all  whatever  was  done 
by  the  clergy  in  these  times  in  the  form  of  catechesis  was 
done  first  of  all  for  the  adults.  This  was  mostly  trans- 
mitted in  connection  with  the  mass.  After  the  reading 


of  the  gospel  a  homily  was  given.  This  seems  to  be  the  ex- 
tent of  catechesis  at  this  time. 

In  the  later  Middle  Ages,  after  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury regulations  relating  to  religiaus  education  were  issued 
by  many  synods.  In  England  catechesis  for  adults  found  a 
very  high  stage  of  development  during  this  period. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  another  means  of  reli- 
gious training  was  found.  It  was  in  the  use  of  the  sacra- 
ment of  Penance.  Questions  were  asked  of  the  penitents  and 
some  even  demanded  the  recitation  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  and 
the  Greed.  It  was  from  this  that  the  so-called  confession- 
al booklets  came  into  being. 

With  the  advent  of  the  invention  of  printing  these 
booklets  found  a  widespread  acceptance.  Also  at  this  time 
books  and  writings  became  an  integral  part  of  religious  in- 
structions. Here  we  might  cite  the  famous  Weissenburger 
Cafeechism. 

So  in  this  period  catechesis  was  mostly  in  the  home. 
Formal  catechesis  was  extremely  limited,  but  these  defici- 
encies were  greatly  remedied  by  the  wealth  of  religious 
thoughts  and  actions  which  were  embodied  in  the  christian 
community  life.  Little  attention  was  given  to  religious 
formation  of  the  mind,  knowledge  and  understanding. 

In  the  middle  ages  we  see  the  use  of  materials  to 
make  the  instructions  visual,  a  fact  attributed  to  the 

inability  of  the  people  to  real.  Also  it  was  difficult 
to  obtain  the  necessary  books.  We  note  at  this  time  that 


miracle  plays,  mystery  plays  and  morality  plays  came  into 
being,  and  were  used  to  teach  the  truths  of  faith  and  the 
mysteries  of  the  Church.  (14)  We  mast  also  note  taat  during 
these  years  the  truths  were  taught  by  way  of  rhymed  cate- 
chisms and  songs. 

With  the  appearance  of  Luther  on  the  scene,  it 

n 

was  evident  that  old  and  young  would  have  to  be  Instructed 
in  Catholic  doctrine.  So  we  have  here  the  beginning  of  a 
new  period.  The  Council  of  Trent  obliged  Bishops  to  pro- 
vide catechesis  for  children  in  all  parishes  at  least  on 
Sundays  and  holidays  of  obligation.  Luther  published  his 
catechism.  It  was  only  after  this  .<&&&  the  Catholics  re- 
cognize the  need  of  a  catechism.  St.  Peter  Canlslus  pub- 
lished three  catechisms  and  these  dominated  the  scene  for 
two  full  centuries.  These  catechisms  served  primarily  as 
a  defense  against  heresy.  St.  Bobert  Bellarmine  composed 
a  catechism  in  1598.  Perhaps  the  greatest  catechism  was 
that  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  yet  it  was  not  intended  for 
children,  but  rather  for  the  priests  to  aid  them  in  their 
task  of  giving  religious  instructions  to  both  the  adults 
and  the  children. 

The  founding  of  the  confraternity  of  Christian 
doctrine  (15)  under  the  reign  of  Pius  V  became  widespread 
in  Italy.  Its  members  undertook  to  attend  religious  ins- 
tructions and  to  pass  it  on  to  members  of  their  families 
and  servants.   Children  at  this  time  were  divided  into  age 
groups.  At  this  time  a  booklet  of  questions  and  answers 


appeared  in  an  attempt  to  help  the  lay  teachers  and  the 
emphasis  was  on  brain  work,  memory  and  questioning. 

In  the  closing  years  of  the  period  haphazard, 
loose  instruction  gave  way  to  an  instruction  based  on 
principles  formulated  by  the  great  minds  of  the  day.  (16) 

In  the  17th  century  a  development  in  cateche- 
tics  took  place  in  the  parish  of  St.  Sulpice.  Jean-Jacques 
Olier,  founder  of  the  company  of  St.  Sulpice,  was  inter- 
ested in  methods  of  instruction.   Great  care  was  given  to 
programming  the  religious  instruction  to  the  age  level  of 
the  children.   "To  teach  catechism  but  not  alone  that  the 
children  knww  the  faith,  but  also  that|they  live  it. "(17) 
He  also  emphasted  the  necessity  of  the  catechist  being 
filled  with  a  love  of  God  and  children,  whose  charity 
would  be  transmitted  to  the  children. 

St.  John  Baptist  de  la  Salle  followed  St.  Sulpice*s 
method,  yet  he  introduced  the  innovation  of  beginning  the 
class  with  a  prayer  or  hymn.  The^life  of  Christ,  the  lives 
of  the  Saints  and  passages  from  Sacred  Scripture  were  to  jU/ 
woven  into  all  the  lessons. 

Prom  the  l6th  century  to  the  twentieth  century 
catechetics  generally  divorced  dogma  from  sacred /History 
and  Scripture.  Emphasis  was  upon  formulas  and  words.   The 
proceedure  was  from  definition  to  the  analysis  of  parts 
without  showing  the  inner  relationship  of  the  parts  to  the 
whole. 

In  the  18th  century  we  see  a  move  towards  ration- 
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alism  and  the  catechetics  were  mostly  apologetic.  The 
nineteenth  century  continued  along  these  lines.  They  fur- 
nished historical  proofs  of  the  Revelation  and  the  Divine 
institution  of  the  Church.  Dogma  and  moral  were  not  drawn 
from  Scripture,  but  were  accompanied  by  ample  citation  of 
proof  from  Scripture  and  Tradition. 

In  the  early  1900' s  came  the  Munich  method,  and  here 
began  a  great  renewal  in  catechetics.  Here  the  teacher  was 
trained  to  begin  with  an  example  that  appealed  to  the  (Child- 
ren and  from  this  develop  the  lesson.  Thus  the  child  would 
learn  by  doing,  using  games,  songs,  plays  and  projects. 
So  an  effort  was  made  to  help  the  child  understand  his  rel- 
igion. The  child  was  encouraged  to  participate  in  the  lit- 
urgy, thus  re-instating  the  liturgy  into  the  catechism  as  in 
the  early  days  of  the  ^hurch.  This  was  a  great  stride  for- 
ward and  the  first  real  effort  to  teach  according  to  the 
psychological  needs  of  the  Child. 

9        In  the  past  50  years  a  great  move  has  arisen 
in  the  catechetical  world.  It  is  a  true  revival.  It  was 
felt  by  some  that  religious  education  was  divorced  from  our 
daily  life  and  thus  the  children  were  bored  to  the  point 
of  rebellion  against  the  catechism  and  ultimately  against 
religion  itself.  This  new  movement^  adapts  itself  to  the 
psychology  of  the  child.  '  proceed  from  the  visual  and  con- 
crete.  Bishop  G.  Emmett  Carter  sums  up  the  principle  pos- 
tulates of  the  modern  catechetical  method  as  follows:  " 
"Religious  instructions  must  take  into  consideration  the 
psychology  of  the  child  and  begin  with  the  visual  and  con- 


crete.  Secondly*  tsa£  the  religious  instruction  should  not 
only  communicate  religious  knowledge  but  above  all  should 
establish  religious  attitudes  and  convictions."  (18) 

This  then  can  be  stated  as  the  first  period  of 
the  catechetical  renewal.  Since  the  thirties  a  deep  reli- 
gious examination  of  the  nature  of  catechetics  has  been  un- 
dertaken at  least  in  Europe.  So  a  second  period  or  phase 
might  be  recorded.  This  second  phase  realized  that  a  true 
catechetical  renewal  must  deal  not  only  with  methods,  but 
must  consider  the  content  of  religious  Instruction  as  well. 
This  in  no  way  involves  a  change  in  doctrine  but  rfcther  a 
stressing  of  the  most  significant  points,  of  the  essentials 
and  central  portion  of  our  doctrines. 

Pr.  Joseph  A.  Jungmann  in  his  book  "the  good  Ti- 
dings and  our  Profession  of  Faith"  has  almost  singlehanded 
brought  about  this  renewal.  Cardinal  Gracias  summarizes  the 
influence  of  this  work  stating:   "Since  the  publication  of 
this  book  (1936)  catechesis  has  been  directed  towards  this 
central  theme:  a)  our  religion  is  an  organic  unit,  in  which 
we  must  discern  a  core  and  soul  which  we  have  to  proclaim 
emphatically  (Kerysso-  to  proclaim).  This  soul  of  our  re- 
ligion is  themessage  of  Christ  "the  secret  that  had  been 
hidden  from  all  ages  and  generations  of  the  past,  Christ 
among  you,  Your  hope  of  Glory.  In  other  words  our  way  back 
to  the  Father  in  union  with  Christ  through  the  working  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  b)  All  other  tnuths  of  our  religion  have 

to  be  explained  from  this  angle  and  with  this  perspective, 
so  that  we  teach  the  Gospel  the  GOOD  NEWS."  (19) 
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The  ideal  teaching  of  Christian  truth  must  result 
in  grateful  recognition  of  all  those  incomparable  gifts  that 
we  have  received  from  our  loving  Father  through  Christ.   Thus 
since  this  book  by  Pr.  Jungmann  we  have  the  Kerygmatic  re- 
newal. It  consist  in  the  Incomparable  good  news  of  the  e- 
ternal  love  of  God,  Who,  through  His  only  begotten  Son, 
has  called  us  to  Himself  and  enables  us  to  reach  our  true 
home.  In  brief  it  is  the  good  news  of  our  salvation  in 
Christ  Jesus. 

Fr.  Johannes  Hoflnger,  S.J.  in  his  book  "The  Art 
of  teaching  Christian  doctrine"  states  that  only  in  recent 
years  have  successful  attempts  been  made  to  unite  all  the 
important  elements  of  modern  catechetics  into  one  complete 
and  coherent  program.  The  basic  principle  permeating  the 
whole  program  is  that  "catechesis  carries  out  the  command 
of  Christ  to  proclaim  God's  message  of  salvation  to  all  men." 
(20)  This  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Kerygmatic 
approach.  The  catechist  does  whfet  Christ  did  and  com- 
missioned the  Church  to  do.  He  proclaims  the  good  news 
of  Salvation. 
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CHAPTER  II 
THE  LITURGY 

Pius  XII  in  his  encyclical  "Mediator  Dei"  de- 
fined the  liturgy  succinctly  whentae  wrote;  "The  liturgy 

is  the  whole  pulllc  worship  of  the  Mystical  body  of  Christ 
and  Members." 

Looked  at  from  the  outside  liturgy  includes  all 
that  goes  on,  all  that  is  done  in  the  Churches  or  in  the 
homes  of  the  faithful  or  in  the  streets  of  cities  and  towns 
as  an  expression  of  the  corporate  external  worship  of  the 
Church.  Seen  from  this  aspect  liturgy  could  be  defined 
as  the  celebration  of  the  solemn  corporate  worship  of  God 
by  that  priestly  society  which  is  the  Church.  (22)  It  is 
the  worship  that  is  officially  organized  and  directed  by 
the  Church  and  is  offered  by  the  members  of  the  Church 
either  by  themselves  or  in  their  name. 

The  term  liturgy  is  particularly  applied  to  doing 
the  rite  which  was  instituted  by  Christ  and  which  is  the 

center  and  heart  of  all  Christian  life  the  Eucharist 

or  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass.  It  also  includes  other 
prayers  and  rites  which  have  a  bearing  on  the  Mass,  the 
sacraments,  sacramentals  and  blessings  and  the  Divine  Of- 
fice. 

Liturgy  is  above  all  an  action  done  in  obedience 
to  the  will  of  Christ.  Rubrics,  chants,  vestments  and  even 
theology  of  prayer  is  not  liturgy.  It  may  be  connected  to 
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it,  but  it  is  not  liturgy  until  something  is  done. 

The  liturgy  is  then  the  action  of  Christ.   It 
is  the  re-enactment  of  the  redeeming  work  of  Christ,  of  the 
act  of  our  Lord  that  accomplished  our  salvation.  This  act 
of  Christ  is  re-enacted  by  the  Church.  Thus  the  liturgy 
is  the  action  of  the  Church,  and  the  Church  is  the  body  of 
Christ. 

Pius  XII  in  his  encyclical  Mediator  Dei  points 

out  that  liturgy  is  Christ  worship  of  the  Father,  begun 

on  earth,  continuing  now  forever  in  heaven,  carried  on  and 

developed  by  fithe  Church.  He  then  goes  on  to  give  the  de- 

finition  oftLiturgy  "The  Holy  Liturgy,  therefore,  is  the 

public  worship  which  is  offered  to  the  Father  by  our  Re- 

deemer  as  Head  of  the  hurch;  it  is  also  the  worship  offer- 

c 

ed  by  the  society  of  faithful  to  its  Head,  and  through  Him 
to  the  eternal  Father.  In  a  word  it  is  the  whole  worship 
of  the  Mystical  Body  of  Jesus  Christ,  thaijls,  of  the  Head 
and  of  its  members."  (22) 

Realizing  that  the  liturgy  is  something  done 
we  see  that  it  is  primarily  the  work  of  God.  He  gathers 
His  people  together,  speaks  to  them  and  acts  in  them.  He 
regulates  their  prayer  and  inspires  it.  It  is  He  that  forms 
them  into  a  royal  nation,  a  kingly  priesthood,  through 
Christ  and  with  Him  fcnd  in  Him  the  people  are  built  into 
a  temple  not  formed  by  hands  and  a  new  race  is  formed  with 
the  aim  that  they  should  offer  acceptable  sacrifice  to  God. 
The  Church  is  above  all  a  worshiping  community  formed  by 
God. 
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The  first  and  greatest  activity  of  that  Church  is  wors 

ship,  an  activity  that  is  regulated  and  governed  by  God, 
an  activity  that  is  God's.  God  speaks  and  His  word  is  wor- 
ship. God  acts  in  and  through  the  sacraments  and  sacred 
rites,  and  His  action  is  worship.  If  the  Church  prays, 
it  does  so  because  He  taught  His  disciples  to  pray,  if  it 
offers  sacrifice,  it  is  doing  what  He  commanded,  if  it 
blesses  it  is  His  blessing  that  is  invoked.  Prom  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end  it  is  God  Who  guides  and  directs  the 
liturgy  and  forms  a  worshiping  community  that  offers  this 
service  to  God. 

The  liturgy  is  worship,  at  once  exterior  and 
interior,  by  the  people  of  God,  by  the  mystical  body  of 
Christ,  Head  and  members,  in  fulfillment  of  Christ's  com- 
mand to  celebrate  the  Eucharist  and  the  other  sacraments 
in  the  manner  which  the  Church  Judges  suitable. 
p  It  is  thus  evident  that  the  purpose  of  the  Lit- 

urgy Is  to  give  Glory  to  God.  We  give  glory  to  God  when 
we  make  known  His  perfections,  His  goodness,  power,  holi- 
ness, wisdom,  justice  and  all  His  many  claims  to  our  ap- 
preciation. In  adoration  we  proclaim  the  transcendent 
greatness  of  God,  in  thanksgiving  we  acknowledge  His  om- 
nipotence and  goodness,  in  Penance  we  bear  witness  to  His 
Holiness  and  justice  and  mercy,  by  our  petitions  we  pro- 
claim His  power,  supremacy  and  providence. 

Another  purpose  of  liturgy  is  to  bring  men  to 
Holiness.  This  es  easily  seen  when  we  think  of  the  Mass 
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and  the  sacraments.  These  bring  the  divinelife  to  men, 
sustains  it,  or  when  lost  restores  it.   The  whole  nature  as 
well  as  arrangement  of  liturgy  by  making  us  praise,  adore  and 
worship  God,  schools  us  in  prayer  and  worship,  making  us  like 
w1jo  Christ. 

In  the  liturgy  our  whole  lives  move  in  an  atmos- 
phere saturated  with  the  supernatural,  because  we  live  and 
see  all  the  realities  that  faith  unfolds  before  our  very 
eyes.  Through  the  liturgy  one  enters  into  contact  with  the 
mystery  of  ^hrist,  the  mystery  of  salvation.  We  share  and 
take  part  in  His  redeeming  work. 

The  liturgy  is  a  school  of  Christian  life.  The 
Mass  and  Sacraments  are  the  great  sources  of  Christian  life. 
The  mass,  sacraments  and  all  that  surrounds  them,  the  sacra- 
mentals  and  the  Divine  office  Included,  proclaim  and  express 
in  one  way  or  another  the  whole  redeeming  work  of  Christ. 
Thus  they  contain  and  embody  the  whole  supernatural  world. (23) 

The  liturgy  continuously  teaches  those  principles 
and  rules  that  go  to  make  a  full  christian  life.   Liturgy 
actually  gives  us  Christ.   "Dogma  defines  and  describes  the 
sacred  reality  but  in  the  liturgy  it  actually  happens;  in 
the  former  one  is  told  what  it  means  to  be  a  Christian;  in 
the  latter  one  is  actually  made  a  C  hristian."(2^) 

In  the  liturgy  you  don*t  get  merely  a  definition 
of  something,  you  do  not  get  a  description  of  what  it  is 
like  in  Heaven,  but  you  actually  begin  here  and  now  to  live 
the  life  of  Heaven. 
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For  centuries  it  was  possible  for  people  to  grow 
in  Christian  doctrine  and  Christian  life  without  any  spe- 
cial catechesis  because  of  the  Christian  environment  which 
was  sanctified  by  daily  prayers,  pious  practices  and  Christ- 
iam  symbols.  The  home  and  the  Church  formed  a  great  part  of 
his  environmental  life.  The  child  found  himself  celebrating 
Church  feasts  with  the  community,  he  was  taken  to  Mass  and 
to  liturgical  functions.  In  these  he  absorbed  both  doctrine 
and  the  practice  of  his  religion.  The  liturgy  formed  and 
still  forms  an  imperishable  treasury.  Its  teaching  pos- 
sibilities have  frequently  been  extolled  by  authorities. (25) 

The  entire  teaching  of  the  Church  is  to  be  found 
in  the  liturgy.  Lltrugy  is  dogma  that  is  prayed.  Although 

liturgy  is  full  of  life  and  religious  vitality,  it  is  not 
dominated  by  unrestrained  feeling  but  by  "the  primacy  of 
the  Logos."  (26)  The  chief  events  of  the  good  news  parade 
in  an  impressive  fashion  before  eyes  in  the  ecclesiastical 
year. 

In  the  liturgy  we  do  not  philosophize  about  God, 
but  we  adore  Him.  We  do  not  attempt  to  analyse  fftith,  hope 
and  charity,  but  we  practise  them.  In  the  liturgy  we  avail 
ourselves  of  the  Sacraments  with  reverence,  and  we  live  as 
children  of  the  Church.  Liturgy  is  not  primarily  concerned 
with  educating  us  but  in  bringing  us  in  union  with  God. 
Nonetheless  it  does  communicate  to  us  those  dispositions 
which  are  required  by  the  whole  of  reality,  which  gravi- 
tates around  God  and  In  this  way  forms  Christian  character. 
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The  truths  of  our  faith  find  an  impressive  and 
concrete  expression  in  the  house  of  God  with  its  furnish- 
ings, in  the  liturgical  objects  and  actions.  The  liturgy- 
is  a  versatile  catechetical  picture  book  which  makes  child- 
ren familiar  by  means  of  their  senses  with  the  majestic 
mysteries  of  our  faith. 

Moreover  the  Liturgy  directs  us  to  express  our 
response  to  those  holy  ^mysteries  again  and  again  in  pray- 
er and  to  assimilate  them  through  participation  in  them 
(learning  by  doing).  This  teaching  function  of  the  lit- 
urgy is  enhanced  by  the  rich  diversity  inthe  seasons  of  the 
Church's  year,  by  the  religious  atmosphere,  and  by  the  im- 
pressive religious  experience  from  the  very  beginning  as- 
sociated with  worship.  The  liturgy  teaches  us  in  a  con- 
crete manner  the  substance  of  Christian  faith  and  life. 
Mother  Church  has  us  pray  and  sing  the  basic  mysteries  of 
our  faith.  The  keynote  is  always  the  mystery  of  Christ, 
which  we  celebrate  and  renew  in  celebrating  and  which  re- 
presents the  central  theme  of  the  entire  liturgy. 

The  Mass  and  theliturgical  year  express  most 
clearly  the  theocentricity  and  the  Christocentricity  which 
are  so  essential  to  our  religion.  Christ  the  great  gift 
of  the  Father,  Christ  our  way  to  the  Father.  Anyone  who 
participates  in  the  liturgy  with  an  open  heart  will  not 
long  be  wnating  in  the  necessary  religious  knowledge,  and 
he  will  acquire  even  more  quickly  the  basic  Christian  at- 
titude which  is  far  more  important  than  a  knowledge  of  de- 
tails. 
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What  makes  liturgy  superior  to  all  other  forms 
of  teaching  is  that  it  gives  what  it  teaches.  It  not  only- 
presents  the  mystery  of  Christ  concretely,  it  lets  us  par- 
ticipate in  this  mystery  now.  This  participation  comes 
about  simply  because  on  the  one  hand,  the  mystical  Christ, 
the  Head  with  His  members,  is  the  actual  subject  of  any 
liturgical  celebration,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  act- 
ions of  the  mystical  Christ  form  an  indissoluble  inner 
unity  with  Christ  Bedemptive  work.  (27) 

Thus  it  is  easily  seen  that  liturgy  is  not  an 
extra  branch  of  teaching  but  rather  a  vast  living  struct- 
ure into  which  all  the  elements  of  a  school  religious  ins- 
truction course  will  fit  with  a  marvelous  cohesion.  Christ- 
ian doctrine  is  studied  that  it  may  be  believed.  Belief 
springs  from  the  will  assent  of  the  whole  mind  and  finds 
its  logical  expression  In  worship.  The  rule  of  prayer  fol- 
lows the  rule  of  belief.  Any  attempt  to  keep  the  two  In 
separate  compartments  can  only  lead  to  catastrophe.  So 
we  may  fully  speak  not  only  of  biblical  but  of  liturgical 
catechesis.  (28) 
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CHAPTER  III 
LITURGY  AND  CATECHESIS  TODAY 

As  has  already  been  seen  catechesls  carries  out 
the  command  of  Christ.  Catechesis  is  a  message  entrusted 
to  us  and  made  up  of  many  different  doctrines,  "but  with  a 
wonderful  unity  with  one  central  idea,  one  central  mystery. 
As  St.  Paul  says:  "to  announce  to  the  Gentiles  the  good 
tidings  of  the  unfathomable  riches  of  Christ,  and  to  en- 
lighten all  men  as  to  what  is  the  dispensation  of  the  mys- 
tery which  kas  been  hidden  from  eternity  in  God."  (29) 
Hence  the  content  of  His  apostolic  message  is  simply  Christ. 

The  Mystery  of  Christ  Is  the  fundamental  theme 
and  unifying  principle  of  all  christian  religious  ins- 
truction. It  is  the  good  news  of  our  salvation  in  Christ. 
The  Father  reveals  Himself  to  us  in  His  Son.  He  has  vi- 
sited us,  given  Himself  to  us  and  taken  us  home  to  Himself, 
not  only  to  teach  us  individually,  but  all  of  us  together 
in  the  unity  which  we  form  through  our  living  connection 
with  Christ  in  His  Mystical  Body.  (30 ) 

Through  the  liturgy,  that  is  through  the  mass  and 
sacraments,  we  are  brought  into  the  mystery  of  Christ  in 
a  most  effective  way.  The  Sacraments  allow  us  to  share 
in  His  life,  in  the  Eucharist  we  share  in  the  mystery  of 
Christy s  sacrafice  on  Calvary.  On  Calvary  Christ  offered 
His  sacrifice  alone;  in  the  Eucharistic  sacrifice,  he  lets 
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us  share  in  His  sacrifice.  In  this  way  the  sacrifice  of 
Calvary  is  complete. 

This  comprehensive  view  of  our  good  tidings  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  for  the  success  of  catechetical 
instruction.  Bishop  G.  Emmet t  Carter  mentions  that  a  teaoh- 
er  who  dees  not  teach  liturgy  does  not  teach  religion.  So 
too  Fr.  William  J.  Sherzer,  who  maintains  that  liturgy  and 
catechetics  just  cannot  get  along  without  each  other.  The 
liturgy  will  reinforce  and  by  experience  teach  the  same 
lessons  in  a  more  concrete  way  than  catechetics  has  taught. 
Without  catechetics  the  liturgy  is  not  apt  to  do  this.  It 
is  just  not  that  transparent.  There  is  much  to  be  said 
for  some  use  of  English  in  the  Mass,  which  we  have  today, 
however  the  main  language  that  the  mass  speaks  is  the  lan- 
guage of  non-verbal  signs.  It  is  these  non-verbal  signs 
that  the  people  have  to  be  taught  to  read. 

Another  matter  in  relating  catechetics  to  lit- 
urgy is  that  the  very  text  of  the  missal  and  the  ritual 
have  to  become  material  for  catechetical  instruction.  We 
cannot  just  teach  people  about  the  Mass  in  the  abstract,  we 
have  to  lead  them  into  the  missal  and  show  them  that  these 
ideas  we  have  been  talking  about  are  really  there. 

For  example  the  first  prayer  of  the  canon  of  the 
Mass  which  starts  out  "Te  igitur."  Here  the  child  learns 
to  see  God  as  the  "clementissime  Pater,"  the  most  kind, 
most  loving  Father.  This  is  the  way  the  Church  speaks  of 
God  tdjthe  child.  The  missal  goes  on,  "per  Jesum  Christum 
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etc"  These  words  are  packed  with  meaning.  Through  Jesus 
Christ,  who  is  Your  Son?  Who  is  therefore  related  to  God 
and  therefore  our  Lord,  The  whole  Incarnation  is  contained. 
"We  pray  You  and  beseech  You  that  You  will  accept  our  gifts." 
We  must  make  clear  to  the  child  the  symbolism  of  gift-giving. 
What  does  it  mean  to  give  a  gift  to  somebody?  How  is  it 
that  your  own  heart  and  self  have  to  be  Involved  in  gift- 
giving? 

Catechetics  has  to  make  clear  the  meaning,  nat- 
ural and  supernatural,  of  such  things  as  eating  a  meal, 
giving  of  gifts,  imposing  of  hands,  anointing  with  oil, 
and  the  marriage  union.  These  signs  have  to  be  clarified. 
Also  Catechetics  has  to  go  through  the  texts  of  the  Mass 

and  the  sacraments  and  make  clear  what  these  rites  are 
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saying.  M  reover  catechetics  has  to  teach  the  child  to 
think  of  God,  of  Christ,  His  Churhh,  his  neighbor  and  self 
as  the  liturgy  conceives  of  these  relationships.  It  must 
teach  the  child  certain  events  of  sacred  history:  The  Ex- 
odus, the  idea  of  the  New  Israel,  the  Church,  who  Abraham 
is,  who  Moses  is,  the  meaning  of  the  covenant.  If  these 
things  are  not  made  clear,  liturgical  participation  will 
be  scant  and  externalized.  (31) 

We  can  easily  see  that  the  proper  goal  of  cate- 
chetical instruction  is  not  a  theoretic  icTDwledge  of  Christ 
and  His  mystery,  but  asjperfect  a  living  uniln  with  Him  as 
possible.  So  in  teaching  catechetics  one  must  begin  with 
the  Bible  even  in  the  early  grades  to  bring  the  past  into 
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the  present.  The  Christ  to  Whom  the  Bible  leads  us,  is  the 
Christ  Who  now  continues  His  work  in  us  and  enables  us  to 
cooperate  in  His  Holy  work.  Through  our  personal  contact 
with  Him  here  and  now,  we  receive  a  share  in  His  divine 
life  and  this  takes  place  in  the  Liturgy. 

Liturgy,  then,  must  play  an  important  part  in 
religious  instructions  beginning  with  the  primary  grades. 
Beginning  in  the  first  grade  bible  stories  and  instructions 
should  be  given  so  that  the  stories  follow  the  course  of 
the  liturgical  year.  The  great  feast  should  be  celebrated 
with  them.  The  mysteries  of  these  great  feast- form  a  high 
point  in  biblical  catechesis  and  thus  the  effect  will  be 
deepened  by  liturgical  experience.  In  this  way  the  child 
will  experience  these  mysteries  of  Christ  as  present  rel- 
igious values. 

Weknust  elicit  in  the  hearts  of  children  the  spi- 
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rit  of  tharfsgiving.  That  they  realize  all  these  feast;  are 
feastof  thanksgiving  for  the  wonderful  works  of  God.  So 
we  must  help  the  children  offer  their  thanks  through  the 
sacrifice  of  the  Mass.  To  the  child  Saviour  should  simply 
mean  He  Who  has  freed  us  from  sin  and  re-opened  to  us  the 
gate  of  Heaven. 

In  the  higher  grades  we  must  harmonize  the  ca- 
techefeis  with  the  rhythm  of  liturgy,  the  Church  year.  We 
must  help  them  to  a  fuller  understanding  of  the  propers 
of  the  Masses  of  the  feasts,  plus  a  short  introduction 
to  the  Mass  of  the  following  Sunday. 
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For  the  primary  grades  we  must  make  the  children 
familiar  with  the  practice  of  Christian  prayer,  with  the 
Church's  worship  and  the  sacraments  that  are  significant 
to  them,  such  as  "Baptism,  the  Eucharist  and  Penance.  Let 
the  child  learn  by  doing  and  direct  observation.  We  must 
tell  of  the  Father  in^ieaven,  of  His  power  and  love.  We 
must  begin  our  training  ton   prayer  with  the  Divine  Father 
and  always  refer  to  Him. 

Between  the  Bible  history  in  the  primary  grades 
and  the  systematic  catechesis  in  the  higher  grades,  it  will 
be  well  to  give  the  children  a  survey  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant doctrines  of  the  faith,  a  survey  of  which  the  Mass  and 
the  Sacraments  are  the  center.  This  wauld  give  them  not 
merely  an  explanation  of  the  liturgy  of  the  Mass  and  Sa- 
craments but  also  a  survey  of  the  entire  Mystery  of  Christ. 
This  should  develope  from  the  easily  perceptible  forms  of 
worship,  leading  to  their  deep  meaning.  And  this  course 
should  allow  the  relationship  of  this  central  Mystery  to 
the  other  basic  doctrines  to  appear  in  its  full  light.  (32) 
As  Fr.  Jungmann  states  "Not  much  liturgies,  but  much  lit- 
urgy. n  "Much  practical  living  of  religion  at  home,  in 

school,  in  Church Needed  explanations  can,  in  most 

cases,  be  given  in  occasional  instructions  by  connecting 
a  related  topic  of  liturgical  life  with  the  subject  of  the 
current  lesson,  or  by  using  such  a  topic  as  a  conclusion. "(33) 

We  must  impress  to  the  the  children  that  their 
training  in  Christian  Worship  must  show  its  effects  in 


their  daily  Christian  life.  Worship  must  be  religious,  it 
must  bind  us  to  God,  it  must  form  our  lives.  We  must  not 
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only  participate  in  the  liturgy  of  the  Mass,  we  must  live 
the  Mass.  A  full  self  surrender  must  be  made  with  Chrifct 
to  the  Father  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass.  In  this  way 
we  shall  truly  live  the  Mystery  of  Christ.  (3^) 

Thus  we  see  that  thre  are  three  basic  ways  by 
which  we  are  to  initiate  our  students  in  grammar  school 
step  by  step  into  the  Mystery  of  Christ.  The  Biblical  nar- 
rative catechesis  is  of  basic  importance,  the  systematic 
catechesis  is  the  perfect  way,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
religious  understanding.  But  since  the  final  question  is 
not  one  of  religious  understanding,  but  life  in  "Christ", 
the  liturgical  way  deserves  the  priority,  because  it  gives 
whit  it  teaches  both  in  the  way  and  the  goal.  A  child  will 
remain  in  school  to  finish  his  religious  instructions,  but 
liturgy  will  remain  the  master  teacher  in  leading  these 
students  to  Christ  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

Liturgy  is  a  great  help  to  catechetics  but  cate- 
chetics  is  an  indispensable  help  to  the  Liturgy.  The  trea- 
sures of  the  liturgy  cannot  profit  the  people  and  their  faith 
hope,  and  Charity  cannot  come  to  maturity  unless  catechetics 
prepares  them  for  worship,  gives  them  a  right  perspective 
and  approach,  and  takes  them  beyond  a  legalistic,  imper- 
sonal, formalistic  religion  that  all  our  people  will  admit 
does  not  transform  them  and  does  not  lead  them  to  any  sense 
ofurgency  about  transforming  the  world  around  them. 
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